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LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR IN EUROPE. 


LETTER VII. 


Tue effect of St. Paul’s church is very imposing. Ft 
is, as I mentioned in my last letter, a complete contrast 
to Westminster Abbey and other gothic churches. To 
me the gothic style is the more beautiful, and more 
completely carries out the idea of the artist; at least, 
such was my impression after seeing Westminster Ab- 
bey and York Minster. But I have not seen St. Peter’s 
yet. 

The monuments in St. Paul’s are, most of them, in 
commemoration of military glory ; and the idea naturally 
arises,—Is this Christianity? The most beautiful and 
appropriate one is that to Sir Christopher Wren, who 
designed the church. We went into the crypt, and saw 
the spot where the remains of Lord Nelson were depos- 
VOL. XIV. 1 
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ited, and we ascended the cupola, and looked at the vast 
world of living beings beneath us, but as usual, there 
was too much smoke for us to see far. The wind was 
strong, and we felt the dome rock as we stood looking 
out and watching for the mist and clouds to lift, and 
show us sometimes one and sometimes another of the 
noble works in this monster city. If I were to live in 
London, I should go often, I think, to visit St. Paul’s, 
to listen to the music, which is always fine, and to lis- 
ten to the solemn swell of the voice of the people as it 
comes to you there, its discords all resolved and full of 
an irresistible eloquence. 

This same day we visited the tower, that mournful old 
building, so full of sad, of frightful recollections. How 
has the human heart struggled with its agonies here, 
how many solitary sighs have been breathed here, how 
many tears have fallen here, unheeded by any human 
eye. The thought of the cruelty of man to his brother 
man presses on our soul in this gloomy place. The 
suits of armor look like so many spectres, all telling of 


- war and death. I was glad to get away. We saw the 


Regalia there, but they looked melancholy to me. We 
had just. come from the narrow prison in which Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh was confined for so many years, and the 
thought of kingly power was sickening, and its insignia 
were mournful. And yet what does it do that is worse 
than to give support to the law by which three millions 
of beings are held in the most abject bondage ? 

My impressions of London were very agreeable. I 
felt as if it were a place where I could live very happily. 
It may be that this arose partly from the very delightful 
society we were in, which made it so attractive. Among 
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these, we were happy enough to meet the dear friend 
of Charles Lamb, C. Robinson, and a great pleasure ‘it 
was to listen to anecdotes from him, of Coleridge, Sou- 
they, Wordsworth, and above all of that beautiful, child- 
like, loving genius, Charles Lamb. For the remainder 
of our London life I will again take a leaf or two from 
our journalist. 

**T was in Westminster, alone, in sight of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. There was a curious feeling of pleasure at 
being turned upon my own resources in such an inter- 
esting place. I first walked over Westminster Bridge, 
and stared my fill at the new Parliament houses. They 
are magnificent. The elaboration of the exterior work 
is almost too fine, and I am told that it will not stand 
the London atmosphere. Be that as it may, it is ex- 
quisite now. Ifa fault can be found with the building, 
it is that it is wanting in proportion. There is nota 
sufficiently marked shape. It is a wilderness of beauti- 
ful forms, but I think not the finest thing existing, in its 
general appearance. Away with criticism. I wish ‘to 
admire. I walked across the foot bridge, a fine, inter- 
esting work. I crossed admiring, and found myself at 
Charing Cross, with two little fountains playing before 
me. I went up to an ugly building, and tried to get 
admissicn to the National Gallery, but without success. 
I then sauntered back to Westminster. I examined the 
other side of the Parliament house. I prefer the tower 
at the western end to any other part. The immense 
arches are indescribably beautiful. I now addressed 
myself to examining the exterior of the Abbey; and, 
after a careful survey, came to the conclusion that I was 
disappointed. Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is elaborate- 
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ly beautiful, but looks quite disconnected with the rest 
ef the building, which is in the simplest style. The 
main church too, does not look complete in itself without 
the chapel, so that though I was not displeased, I was a 
little disappointed. It was now three o'clock, and time 
for service ; so I went in, and reverently took my seat. 
The choir, that is, the part of the church fitted up for 
service, is here in the centre of the church, which makes 
the music sound particularly well. The chanting was 
delightful, and after the fatigue of my walk, the rest was 
very refreshing, and I fell into a celestial reverie, listen- 
ing to the faint spiritual echoes dying away among the 
arches. 

** The next morning, Miss S. sent us in her carriage to 
the office of Mr. S. in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; he joined 
us, and we drove into ‘the city.’ It was with much 
interest that | passed Temple Bar, the only remnant of 
the old Roman wall, and found myself in the old city 
of London, in famous Fleet Street, where Dr. Johnson 
used to go, as he said,‘ to look at nature.’ The city 
is distinguished by its immense noise and crowd. There 
is nothing like it, | suppose, in the world. We drove 
along, and at last began to ascend Ludgate Hill. I was 
almost afraid to look round, lest I should be disappoint- 
ed. At last I beheld the great dome towering above 
us, shadowy and dim, through the smoky at uosphere. 
In a moment we were gazing at this great triumph of 
art, glorious St. Paul’s. We entered th: mighty cathe- 
dral. I had been warned of the effect it would produce 
upon the mind. My first exclamation was, ‘ Beautiful 
and wonderful, though it isnot a church.’ The feeling 
excited is one of admiration, joy, wonder, and even 
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triumph, but no idea of the dark solemnity of things un- 
seen, nothing which bows the spirit and inspires humble 
contemplation ;—— one might here rejoice in the beauty 
of holiness, but not mourn for one’s unworthiness, and 
long for strength from above. It is a temple of praise, 
but not a house of prayer. The effect was very impres- 
sive on my mind, after looking at Gothic cathedrals as ‘I 
had done, and standing in Westminster Abbey, gazing 
through the sad, solemn arches, to find myself standing 
under the great dome of St. Paul’s. The two churches 
are so entirely different that, as some one has said, we 
feel sure that they were made for the worship of different 
Gods. Oh the glorious dome! For a moment I stood 
still and listened to that sublime sound which Frederika 
Bremer thought one of the finest things in London. ,: It 
is the roar of the mighty city which comes booming on 
like the distant sound of Niagara, and rings round and 
round the dome in eternal arches of sound. When one 
has heard that sound, he will know what London is. 

“We were shown all over the cathedral; we first 
ascended to the inside gallery, and walked round look- 
ing down upon the whole interior; we then visited the 
clock. This is wonderful in its way. We next entered 
the famous whispering gallery, which is made round the 
base of the dome inside. Then we went outside, and 
walked sometime round the dome, gazing about with 
great delight. Now came the last undertaking; we 
ascended to the Golden Gallery, as it is called from the 
fact that the balustrade around it is gilded. It runs 
round the top ofthe dome. From here, you see London 
all spread out like a map before you,—its towers, its 
spires, all its multitudinous abodes, lie beneath your 
VOL. XIV. 1* 
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eye. The spires of St. Bride’s and Bow church, struck 
me as the most beautiful. One little thing remained. 
The ball was yet above us. The ladies’ courage failed 
them, and they remained in the Golden Gallery, while 
Mr. S. and myself went up various perpendicular ladders, 
and at last pulled ourselves through a small hole. 
There is room, I think, in the ball, for a dozen people, 
if well packed, not to stand, walk or sit however; these 
things the nature of the place forbids. It is a strange 
feeling to crouch in this little apartment and hear the 
wind roaring and shaking the golden cross above. 
The whole ball shakes somewhat, and by a sudden 
movement one can produce quite a perceptible motion. 
We descended the infinity of stairs, and entered the 
erypt. There were many grand tombs there. Nelson’s 
eccupies the centre of the cathedral, and is a fine work. 
But what impressed me most was the tomb of Sir 
Christopher Wren himself; a simple tablet marks his 
tomb, with this inscription, which is repeated above in 
the nave.: 
Subtus conditur 
Hujus Ecclesie et Urbis conditor, 
CHRISTOPHERUS WRENN: 
Qui vixit annos ultra nonaginta, 
Non sibi, sed bono publico. 
Lector, si monumentum requiris, 


Circumspice. 
‘Obiit 256 Feb. MDCCXXIII, etat XCI.* 





* We subjoin a translation of this inscription for our young 
friends : 

_ “Underneath lies buried Christopher Wren, the builder of 

thie church and city; who lived beyond the age of ninety 
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“We passed on towards the Tower, and watched the 
great dome disappearing in the distance till it was lost. 
There is nothing inspiring in the outward appearance of 
the Tower. All one sees is a great pile of buildings 
and a wide open space. We entered, and took for a 
guide one of the regiment of Beef-eaters instituted by 
Queen Elizabeth—a fat, well-fed creature he was, cloth- 
ed in scarlet, a living memorial of one of Queen Bess’s 
fancies. This regiment is still well fed and clothed at 
the public expense, and have little or nothing to do, and 
they look like it. Our fat guide took us to the armory, 
showed us the figures of the English kings in the actual 
armor of their times. "We then went up stairs and en- 
tered a long room, where are various curiosities of the 
olden times, such as thumb-screws and other torturing 
machines, besides the block upon which State offenders 
suffered, and the axe close by it. Formerly there was 
only a dark, narrow passage where now is this apart- 
ment. We went into a little door to the right, and 
found ourselves in a very small room with no light or 
ventilation. This is the most interesting spot in the 
Tower. It is the room in which Sir Walter Raleigh 
was confined. It gives one a new idea of his heroism, 
wher one sees the place where he spent a large part of 

















years, not for himself, but for the public good.—Reader, if 
you ask for his monument, look around you.—He died on the 
25th of February, 1723, aged 91.” 


They will not wonder that he is called the builder of the 
city, as well as of the church where his body lies; for Sir 
Christopher Wren was the architect of morethan fifty of the 
churches in London. 
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his life, and reflects that his mind never sank under his 
sufferings, but only brightened with adversity. While 
looking at this place, one understands the beautiful 
words of Tytler: ‘To others, death might be a king of 
terrors; to Raleigh he was a familiar and not a repulsive 
companion, the thoughts of whom had been so long 
the inmates of his cell that when he met him on the 
scaffold it was almost as an old friend.’ We were next 
shown the crown jewels. They are very . beautiful, but 
the effect is injured by the pale daylight, instead of a 
steady, brilliant gas-light such as I saw the Scotch Re- 
galia by. There is something quite significant. in both. 
The English crown is the representative of what now 
exists, Its own brightness needs no illumination. But 
Scottish royalty has long passed away, and the crown 
of Scotland belongs to the old romantic history ; it 
shines in the light of memory. The daylight of present 
power may be followed by the night. But’ the light of 
glories long gone by, living only in the mind, shall yet 
live forever. 

“My next expedition was to the British Museum. 
The exterior of the building is fine, with its immense 
rows of beautiful columns. We went first into the 
old manuscript room, and were shown all sorts of curi- 
osities in the writing line. Then we visited the collec- 
tion of remarkable old books. I saw the first book that 
was ever printed, a splendid copy of the Bible, and 
should think the execution thereof has never been sur 
passed. I was amazed at its excellence and beauty. 
It is a truly wonderful thing to have arrived, at perfec- 
tion at the very birth of the art. There I also saw a 
copy of the first edition of Shakspeare ever published. 
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In the beginning were some beautiful lines of Ben Jon- 
son. I cannot remember them accurately. They are 
just opposite the portrait of Shakspeare, to whom they 
refer. They end somehow thus; I am not quite sure of 
them. Alluding to the engraver of the picture, he says, 


‘Oh, if he could have graved his wit, 

As well in brass, as he has hit 
His face, the thing would then surpass 
All that was ever graved in brass. 

But since he cannot, reader, look 

Not on his picture, but his book.’ 


One cannot help thinking of the words on the tomb. of 
Sir Christopher Wren. There is a beautiful coincidence 
in these two inscriptions. 

** The next day I started alone on an exploring expe- 
dition. I had in my pocket an order which good Mr. S. 
had procured for me, to see the royal mint, and proceed- 
ed by omnibus, through Oxford Street and Holborn and 
some other streets, to the Bank, whence I was forced: to 
walk to Tower Hill. 1 found no difficulty in getting 
admitted, and was very politely shown the beautiful 
process of coining sovereigns. One arrangement here is 
worthy of great praise. Instead of the bad practice of 
feeing the man who shows you the buildings, no money 
is demanded, but when everything else is gone through, 
the attention of the visiter is called to a box containing 
a fund for old and infirm workmen. After this I went 
again to the Tower, and entered the dock region. This 
I explored pretty well, walking almost all round the 
great London dock. Now I made my way through a 
maze of narrow, crooked and almost deserted streets, to 
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that lion which all foreigners run after, and which the 
natives never go to see, the great Thames Tunnel. In 
one of the narrowest and most miserable lanes, one sees 
a little round building with something about a tunnel 
written upon it. I was sometime in doubt where the 
entrance might be, and once really went the wrong way, 
but finally I boldly pushed open a door, and found 
myself in front of a toll bar at the top of the great 
shaft. The great winding staircase by which you de- 
scend, has a fine effect, and when one is at the bottom, 
all disappointment is over. The effect of the long tun- 
nel brilliantly lighted with gas, is beautiful and won- 
derful. The Tunnel is divided longitudinally, one side 
having been intended for a carriage road, which the pro- 
prietors have never had the means to accomplish ; on the 
other side, the public, that is, a small part of the public, 
walk. All along the centre, are various little stalls, 
where gimcracks of all sorts are sold. I stopped at one 
place called the *Temple of Amusement,’ and where 
persons try their strength in striking, or get weighed. 
I was weighed, and had my weight. set down on a card 
for the benefit of those who may wish to know how 
many pounds there are of me. 

' & It now began to rain hard, but I did not mind it 
much, and pursued’ my expedition. The Thames is filled 
with little steamers, which carry one for 1d., 3d., or 6d., 
according to the distance he goes, between Greenwich 
and Vauxhall. I entered one of these, and was soon 
sailing fast up the river. One of the best ways of seeing 
London is from the Thames, and, in spite of the rain, I 
enjoyed myself very much. - First came the shipping, 
which was interesting to look at; then the town, which 
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looks much better from the river; then the custom- 
house, which is a fine-looking building; and London 
Bridge, with its round arches, was approaching. At 
length we came under it, when, to my surprise, the 
steamer’s funnel as it were broke in two in the middle, 
and bent backward so as to pass under the bridge, and 
when we were through, shut up its great mouth as if 
after a long gape. The view grew finer as we went on. 
Southwark Bridge, with its long, delicate arches, span- 
ned the river before us, and beyond, in the distance, the 
great dome of St. Paul’s looked blue and lofty through 
the mist. As we passed under Southwark, the dome 
came clearly into sight. Blackfriars Bridge was before 
us, with its numerous arches, like London Bridge. Be- 
yond this were the Temple Gardens, a charming green 
square coming down to the river. Then came Somerset 
House, almost my. favorite building; and beyond it, 
Waterloo Bridge, which resembles London Bridge, only 
with much larger arches. Then came the Suspension 
Bridge, hung in the air, and looking very graceful. 
Lastly, Westminster Bridge came in sight, differing from 
all the others in being more rounding in its shape. . I 
landed at the Westminster pier and ran up on the bridge 
for one good look at the new houses of Parliament. 

“It was just three o’clock, and the bell of Westmin- 
ster Abbey was tolling for service. I was very weary, 
and I thought I could not do better than rest awhile 
among the grand old arches, and listen to the chanting. 
Oh, howcharming it was! On my way home, I entered 
St. James’ Park at the Horse Guards. I walked along 
the water side among the little birds and water fowl 
which are so tame that they have no fear, and are very 
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familiar with you. I stopped to admire a stately swan 
near the water's edge. Presently he stepped on shore, 
walked slowly up to me, and lifted his head as high 
as possible, begging to be fed. © I had no eatables with 
me; he stood looking at me some time; then he moved 
his mouth as if to eat, as I thought for a sign, but, at 
length, finding his hopes were vain, he turned round 
and went off, shaking his tail in disgust. Now, Buck- 
ingham Palace was before me, not much of a palace. 
At last I reached the gate, surmounted by the iron 
Duke immortalized by Punch. Just by, is the stately 
mansion of the Duke himself, and in Hyde Park, not far 
from thence, is a statue of Achilles, made to resemble 
the Duke; so, from his house, he can see two statues of 
himself. While at the windows are still remaining the 
iron gratings he had put up to defend them against the 
people, whose anger he had excited by his obstinate op- 
position to popular reform. 

‘*A few days after my expedition, Miss S., whom I 
was visiting at Combe, took me to Hampton Court. 
This was planned by Cardinal Wolsey, and was for a 
long time his residence. It is now occupied by decayed 
ladies of rank, to whom apartments are given by the 
Queen. We traversed the old gardens ; it was autumn, 
and they were in decay, but they were still beautiful. 
The long, long rows of dark elms, forming a dim vista 
of gothic architecture, were impressive, and even melan- 
choly. The palace is a fine specimen of the Elizabethan 
architecture. It is of brick, finished and ornamented 
with stone. I like the old English architecture; it is 
perhaps less striking than the Gothie and Italian, but it 
never wearies the eye, and always impresses me with its 
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appropriateness to the climate and country. It is get- 
ting much in fashion, and I afterwards saw some fine 
specimens of it. We entered at the eastern front, and 
walked through the range of inner courts, so quiet, so 
admirable, so in keeping with the good olden times, 
We entered one of the side doors, and ascended the 
staircase to look at the picture galleries. There are 
some good Holbeins here, and an exquisite picture of 
St, Catherine reading, by Corregio ; and one of the three 
great pictures of Charles on horseback, by Vandyke. My 
companion was wearied, and sat down to rest in one of 
the fine old window seats. I ran back to tell her of my 
delight at the Corregio. She was much pleased, and 
said it was one of her favorite pictures. And nowl 
saw the famous cartoons of Raphael, which are in a 
room quite by themselves. This was my first sight of an 
original Raphael, and I am happy to say I was not dis- 
appointed. Though they are only paintings on paper, 
intended as copies for tapestry, they are most exquisite. 
It was a great privilege to see them with Miss S., and 
to hear her talk of them. Of the seven, we agreed that 
the third and sixth were the most beautiful,—Peter and 
John at the beautiful gate, and Paul preaching at 
Athens, , The expression of the faces in these pictures is 
truly sublime.. Here Miss S. left me, to visit Lady E. 
C., an acquaintance of hers, whither, after looking my 
fill at the pictures, I followed her. I omitted to speak, 
in its proper place, of our visit to the Chapel, a magnifi- 
cent building in the Elizabethan style, the roof of glori- 
ous old English oak, with fine carved arches and gor- 


geous pendants. The walls are covered with superb 


Gobelin’s tapestry, and all the designs are from Scripture. 
VOL. XIV. 2 
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The windows are of beautiful stained glass, in which the 
initials of the great old Cardinal constantly appear. 
The chapel is unique, and‘very satisfactory. After our 
visit to Lady E. C., where for the first time in my 
life I saw a real live Lord and Lady, we went back into 
the garden, to see the famous labyrinth, which is rather 
curious ; we thought we could easily find our way to the 
centre, but soon lost our way, and the gardener had to 
help us. We took our way back through Bushy Park, 
which belongs to the Queen Dowager. 

“On my return to London, I went to the room of Mr. 
8., who had promised to show me the Inns of Court. 
These are among the most interesting sights of London. 
80 much of the olden time is interwoven with that quiet 
venerable region extending from Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
to the river, that no one that has any opportunity, 
should omit to see it. Among the lawyers of England 





. have been most of her greatest men, and it is in this 


spot that they have lived, and here that they attained 
that eminence which was sometimes rewarded by the 
highest honors. Lincoln’s Inn Field itself is a pleasant 
place. It is'a beautiful green square, just the size, they 
tell you, of the base of the great pyramid. On one side 
stands the new hall and library belonging to Lincoln’s 
Inn. It is a lovely building in the Elizabethan style; 
it is quite new, yet the old idea is nowhere departed from. 
We first went to the Library, a fine room, finished in a 
very simple style. Then into the great hall, which is 
far more elaborate. I again recognized the grand old 
oak arches, only on a more magnificent scale, and with 
striking and splendid pendants. This is the hall in 
which the students at law dine. The whole process of 
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study is managed in quite a different manner from that 
used in our country. Weleft the hall, and threaded the 
narrow lanes leading to Temple Bar. We crossed 
whirling, rushing, busy Fleet Street, and were instantly 
in the quiet, secluded region of the Middle Temple, 
like the one I have been describing, only that instead of 
the gloss of novelty, it has the charm of real antiquity. 
Here the oak is black with age, and shines like a mirror. 
There is not so much ornament, but the fine old arches 
need no setting off. One looks up into the dark re- 
cesses of the roof, and, unless it. be a very bright day, 
it looks indistinct and misty to the strongest eye. At 
the end of the Hall is the third Vandyke of Charles on 
horseback. Mr. 8. told me that this was considered the 
best of the three, and I incline to his opinion. The 
choice lies between this and the one at Windsor; that 
at Hampton is plainly inferior, After seeing some other 
apartments and the pretty court with the beautiful little 
fountain, we made our way to the Temple church. This 
building is so wedged in among houses that you cannot 
see much of the exterior. The interior is the thing. J 
think I have seen nothing so complete and beautiful in 
itself. It is not large, but one would not wish it one 
inch bigger. It is in the Gothic style, the pillars sup- 
porting the arches being of the most, exquisite grey mar- 
ble. For a long time their existence was not known, 
till some workmen, removing the outer plastering, came 
upon marble, and in time the whole grace and beauty of 
these wonderful pillars was restored. On entering, you 
find yourself in arotunda, beyond which opens the main 
body of the church. This is an interesting place from 
its own intrinsic beauty, and also from a set of curiosi- 
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ties which are arranged round the walls —a set of gro- 
tesque and horrid, but most ingenious distortions of the 
human face, growing less and less hideous as they ap- 
proach the arches leading to the church. The idea is 
that the evil spirits may come so far and no farther. 
One of these little wretches seems listening to the ser- 
vice, and writhing under its effects. It gives one an un- 
pleasant impression of the reality of the belief in evil 
spirits. Here are the monuments of the old members of 
the Temple, some of them great men in their day. We 
read many quaint epitaphs. From the church we de- 
scended into the Temple Gardens. A charming green 


‘square it is, with the grass looking so fresh and soft 


in spite of London smoke. In the summer time it is a 
favorite resort of nursery maids and children, it is so 
quiet and accessible from the thickest part of the city. 
**On Thursday morning, our friend, Miss 8., was kind 
enough to accompany us to Greenwich, whither I was 
very desirous to go. The day was warm and lovely, 
like what we call the Indian Summer in America. We 
took an omnibus to London Bridge; from thence we 
proceeded by railway, and in a few minutes were in 
Greenwich. We entered the magnificent old Park, and 
wandered about for a long time, to our heart’s content, 
among the venerable old trees, admiring the graceful 
deer that were enjoying themselves all around us. At 
last we came to the top of a charming hill, where we sat 
down to rést and look at the river. Several of the sail- 
ors had arranged spy-glasses of various sizes for the 
accommodation of visitors, and for the good to them- 
selves of a few pence. We patronized one of these, and 
then descended to the Hospital, which is the main object 
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of interest. It is indeed a most beautiful building, I 
have heard it called Grecian in its style, but cannot think 
this is quite correct: the domes and occasional round 
arches argue a considerable mixture of the Italian ele- 
ment. It was just time for the old sailors’ dinner, and 
we went into one of their dining rooms, where there 
were about three hundred seated at an excellent meal, 
plain, but wholesome and plentiful. A very pleasant 
sight it was; they were chatting, telling good old sto- 
ries, and laughing merrily, and evidently enjoying them- 
selves highly. There were at that time more than seven 
hundred of these veterans in the building. Those who 
chose it, carried their dinners to their rooms. We saw 
the painted Hall and the Chapel, and were there shown 
the quarter which they call the Royal Charles, I pre- 
sume from this circumstance, that it contains an apart- 
ment where King Charles once hid himself when his 
enemies were in pursuit of him. We were shown his 
hiding place. 

*“* The place for the sailors’ sleeping-rooms, was a long 
hall, with small rooms in one side opening into it, and 
large windows on the other. The rooms were just large 
enough for a bed, a bureau, a little table, and, I think, 
two chairs. There were shelves round the room, except 
on the side that looked into the Hall, where was the 
door and a window. On these shelves were ranged 
little keepsakes, books and various articles of taste, 
often beautiful shells ; there were hanging up round the 
rooms, profiles of friends, perhaps the dearest that this 
life can give us. Icould not help thinking that many a 
touching story might be told by those silent but eloquent 
memorials. We were much amused with looking at a 
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card put in one of the windows of these little comforta- 
ble state-rooms, on which was written these words: 
*Anti-poke-your-nose-into-other-folks’-business Society. 
£5000 reward annually to any one who will really mind 
his own business; with the prospect of an increase of 
£100, if he shall abstain from poking his nose into other 
folks’ business.’ This Greenwich Hospital is a noble 
institution, but all the world knows this. We returned 
to London in a steamer, and a beautiful sail it was.” 
There is nothing more that I can relate of our most 
happy, most beautiful fortnight in London. I cannot 
bear to think now of the pain it was to bid farewell to 
our dear friends. I have not spoken of our visit to 
Kew Gardens and to Richmond Hill. Books give you 
all the facts, and no one can give you any idea of the 
pleasure of visiting these places. One word of the 
green-house devoted to ferns. There is a fern there, I 
think, upwards of twenty feet high—such a fern as it is 
supposed were common in our world ages ago. We 
‘took the railroad to Dover at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, arrived there at noon, and were soon admiring the 
white cliffs from the steamer; soon also had to have 
recourse to a settee in the cabin, and then again we were 
in Calais, and heard the words, ‘ Quelle Hotel, Mon- 
sieur?’ ‘ Quilliac,” was the reply. We gave up our 
keys and our passport to the proper authority, and were 
soon in our hotel. E. L. F. 
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THE LITTLE BIRD'S SONG TO THE CHILDREN. 


Listen, children, listen! 
How their bright eyes glisten 

As they flock around to hear what I may say ; 
My story is not long, 
It is but a bird’s song ; 

Though a sad one sooth to hear on such a sunny day. 
Come, then, dearest children, 
Hand in hand clasped tightly, 

Listen to my song which glides as a bird’s should, lightly! 


Were you up this morning, 
So to see the dawning 

Of this happy summer’s day—what a sight it was? 
Clouds of red and gold 
Floating manifold 

Over the white ocean, lying like a sea of glass! 
Then the sun rose lightly ;-- 
Dewy fields and bowers 

Burst a thousand jewelled buds and flashed with diamond 
flowers. 


Through the silent night 
The mellow, mild moonlight 

Rippled down through sailing clouds on slumbering hill and 

tree. 

Far off you saw the flashing, 
Far off you heard the plashing 

Of the curving river, running through the lea to the sea. - 
All last night I cowered 
Shivering in the meadow,— 

{, that used to be so bold, scared by every shadow. 
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Oh! But it was dreary! 
And I grew so weary 
Watching for the moon to drop down behind the hil] ;— 


Then the clear sunshine a4 

Which you thought so fine, 4 
Oh! To watch that creeping on, seemed more weary still. 

Children, had you seen me 





‘lired and forsaken,— 
You had wished you could give back my fledglings you have 
taken. 


Not my fledglings only ;— ie 
I should feel less lonely 4 
With my mates in bower and tree, if she were by my side. 
Children, you are crying; 
I know she is lying 
Where your cruel little hands flung her when she died. 
Then the little birdies, 
Those you murdered after,— 
‘Tt was strange to hear their cries mingled with your 
laughter ! 


In these summer bushes, 
Listen to the thrushes,— 
Hear the robin and the wren call from tree to tree ;— ra 
Hear how all day long 
The woods o’erflow with song, 
And how every Jeafy branch blooms with melody ! 
Do you not feel sorry 
Seeing me in sadness, 
When the other little birds are so full. of gladness ? 





TO THE CHILDREN. 





When upon your beds 
To-night you lay your heads, 
And your mothers bend above and kiss you o’er and o’er, 
I shall sit in sorrow 
Waiting for the morrow, 
Thinking of my little ones I shall see no more, 
Cruel little children! 
What avails your weeping ? 
Will"it wake my little birds who in death are sleeping? 


The little bird ceased singing, 
I heard the echo ringing 
O’er bowery lawns and shadowy downs, and thus it passed 
away. 
The little bird flew lightly,— 
I saw the tears gleam brightly 
In the children’s downcast eyes, and they were brushed away. 
Yet beneath the cedars 
Where the birds were lying, 
I passed before the sun went down and saw the children 
crying. 
C. €. ¢, 





A FABLE. 


Aw Ass undertook to run with a Race-horse for a 
wager. The trial ended pitifully, and the Ass was 
Jaughed to scorn. ‘I remember now,” said the Ass, 
*‘ the reason it turned out thus; I trod a stone into my 
foot some months ago, and it still gives me pain.” 

LESSING, 
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LETTER FROM DR. WARWICK. 


[In reading the following letter, and the account of the 
Honest Jew, in the Jauuary No. of the Child’s Friend, 
by the same writer, our young readers will probably be 
struck with the idea, not a familiar one to children 
brought up in the United States, that, among Jews, in- 
tegrity and a sense of honor are rare. The Jews were 
formerly an oppressed and persecuted race; and the 
greater part of those who now live in London, or go 
from place to place as pedlers, are notorious in England 
for their rapacity and dishonesty. It is not always that 
those who have “suffered persecution” have thereby 
“learned mercy,” and the common fruits of deceit and 
oppression that are shown by their victims, are deceit and 
oppression on a smaller scale; so that the present char- 
acter of Jews in England is not to be wondered at. | It 
should, however, be taken into view, in reading anec- 
dotes like. these, as their point depends partly on the 
fact of the actors in them being Jews; and there are few 
persons in our country, I think, who would need to have 
the question that Berenice asks, in Miss Edgeworth’s 
“ Harrington,” put to them, in a like case ;—‘* And 
why not a good Jew ?’?) 8. 8. F. 

LiIvERPOooL, SEPTEMBER 29, 1849. 
My pear Mrs, Fouten, 
I now send you, the pendant to my Sunderland 
Jew. © oe ) 

When I had related the facts, ina party at. Birming- 

ham, a gentleman, named Holdford, said he had a com- 
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panion for my interesting picture. ‘“ It is well known,” 
he said, “‘to most of the persons present, that I have 
much spare time upon my hands, and that I employ 
it in visiting the sick and afflicted in our infirmary. On 
one occasion I became much interested in a young man 
who had been confined for some time by a broken leg, 
and when he was within a few days of his dismissal, I 
asked him what means he had of supporting himself. 

‘None, unfortunately, here; if I were in London, 
there is a society of Jews who would give me the means, 
as they have funds for that purpose. ‘But there are few 
of our race in Birmingham.’ 

‘What sum would be sufficient?’ 

‘A guinea would be quite enough; with that I could 
form a trade sufficient for my own support.’ 

‘I will lend you a guinea,’ said I, ‘and if you will 
call upon me at the end of the year, we shall see how 
you get on!” Accordingly, at the end of the year, he 
called, and said that the guinea had been enough, and 
he now came to return it. I wished him to consider it as 
a gift, but this he declined. After a short conversation, 
he acknowledged that the loan of £5 would enable him 
to purchase a much more valuable stock, but he was 
evidently unwilling to take advantage of my benevolent 
inclinations. Ultimately, however, I prevailed ; and at 
the end of another year he returned me the loan with 
many thanks, showing me that it would be of no further 
use to him, and only asking that if I found any person 
to whom the sum would be of as much service as it had 
been to him, that I would devote it to a similar pur- 


pose.” a 
My hand is not quite so steady as it was, nevertheless, 
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I may at some future time send you a pendant for Chune, 
showing how swallows can act in concert. 

No time like the present. I was transacting some 
chemical business with Mr, Alsop, the manager of the 
print works of the first Sir Robert Peel, at Fazely, near 
Tamworth, when he directed my attention to a swallow’s 
nest lying upon the ground, of which the following is 
the history. The nest was originally built in the usual 
place for such habitations, that is under the eaves of Mr. 
Alsop’s house, but the season being damp, it could not 
support the weight of the brood, and fell to the ground. 
Mr. Alsop said that it was painful to hear the shriek of 
the parent bird when the accident took place, and it was 
interesting to witness the sympathy of all those in the 
neighborhood, hundreds of whom assembled, uttering 
the most mournful cries: Suddenly, however, they all 
vanished, returning in a short time, each with its beak 
filled with moistened clay, with which, as by common 
consent, they constructed a covering for the defence- 
less young ones; Mr. Alsop lending his assistance by 
placing a crate over the whole, so that neither dog nor 
cat could molest them. The parents fed them regularly, 
and they were all reared with safety. Ww. 





Tue effort of the will to obey the call of conscience, 
to overcome the animal desires so far as they are oppos- 
ed to spiritual happiness, is virtue or moral exertion. 

| | C. FOLLEN. 
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Try what you can make of the broken fragments of 

' time. Glean up its golden dust; those raspings and 
parings of precious duration; those leavings of days 

and remains of hours, which so many sweep into the 


TO A LITTLE CHILD. 





TO A LITTLE CHILD. 


O “happy as the day is long”! 
Incarnate soul of dance and song ! 
Thou flittest round me like a gleam 
Of morning light—as if some beam 
Should from the sun, in summer, stray, 
And take, in sport, a shape of clay, 
Then, pleased to find the place so fair, 
Should make its home forever there.— 
But ah! the light of those bright eyes 
ls no reflection of the skies— 

*T is higher, holier, nobler far 

Than light of sun or moon or star,—~ 
It is a spirit’s heavenly glance 

That lights thy little countenance.— 


Yes, “ wingless angel”! thou wast giver 
For a bright link *twixt earth and heaven! 
c. tT. 8. 





waste of existence. 
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CATASTROPHE OF THE PRINCESS SCHWART- 
ZEN BERG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF PECHSTEIN. 


Tue following thrilling description of this appalling 
scene, derives much additional interest from being put 
into the mouth of an eye-witness. It will probably be 
new to most of our readers, though it excited universal 
sympathy at the time of its occurrence. 

** So brilliant a winter as that of 1809-10, Paris had 
never witnessed. While the day-star of the declining 
year was hastening to its winter solstice, the sun of Na- 
poleon’s fortune was culminating at its zenith, shining 
far and wide, and seeming to blind the eyes of the poten- 
tates and people of the rest of Europe with its scorching 
brightness. As the insolent conquerors of the ancient 
world ‘hesitated not to parade captured kings before their 
triumphal cars, so the new victor collected around him 
his vanquished kings and those whom he had created, in 
order to enhance the brilliancy of his throne. Five kings, 
with numerous princes of inferior rank, illustrated by 
their presence the fifth anniversary of the imperial coro- 
nation. A noble female heart was almost broken, and 
compelled to undergo the mortification of rejection, be- 
cause the monarch craved a male heir. 

I received a salary in the orchestra as the first player 
on the clarionet; skilful musicians were at this time an 
article in high demand for the festivals. I played at 
many a brilliant court ball; at the modest distance of my 
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orchestra, I saw displayed the utmost magnificence, and 
I beheld a long train of personages, distinguished in the 
history of the world and famous through Europe for the 
highest political or scientific reputation, though alas! it 
was impossible for one in my situation, or with my de- 
gree of culture, to derive any mental benefit from this 
outward show. It was of no consequence to those ma- 
jestic world moving men, or those lovely ladies sparkling 
with diamonds, whether a musician in the orchestra con- 
templated them with interest or otherwise. 

I was one of the players at the wedding festival of 
Maria Louisa, when five queens held up her train, while 
Cardinal Fesch exchanged the rings and gave the blessing. 

A report arose in Paris, that the Austrian ambassador 
was about to give an entertainment to the emperor and 
empress, which would surpass in brilliancy and splendor 
all which had gone before it, and for which the most 
amazing preparations were already in forwardness. For 
so magnificent a ball, more than one musical choir was, 
in the first place, needful; the orchestras of several of 
the opera-houses were put in requisition, and these were 
strengthened by additional performers, in consequence of 
which I joined myself to the orchestra of the ball-musie, 
attracted more by a desire to see the show, than by the 
emolument. 

The hotel of the embassy stood in the Rue Mont- 
Blane, and, together with an adjoining hotel which had 
been hired for the oceasion, was transformed into a gen+ 
uine enchanted palace. There being no apartment in 
either of the two houses, notwithstanding their great 
size, sufficiently spacious for so large a dancing hall as 
the intended festival required, one was erected in the 
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garden, and so connected with the two houses as to seem 
to form with them a grand and beautiful whole. This 
hall was covered in upon the outside with oil-cloth which 
also formed the ceiling, so as to render it impervious to 
any inclemency of the weather, while within, it was deco- 
rated in the most splendid manner. The eye could 
scarcely be satiated with gazing on this festive apart- 
ment, called out of nothing by the magic power of gold, 
and filled with glittering mirrors, dazzling chandeliers, 
gorgeous tapestry and gay garlands of never withering 
artificial flowers, which were beautifully twined among 
the festoons of thin drapery pendant along the cornice 
beneath the ceiling. All seemed light, ethereal, fairy-like. 
The heavy crystal lustres appeared waving on delicate 
flowery chains. No where could the eye discern any gap 
or deficiency, all was exquisitely arranged, and combined 
into a perfect harmony of fantastic beauty. 

The immense decorated portal of the hall, opening 
abroad into the garden, exhibited in transparency a Ger- 
man inscription, designed to flatter the august pair who 
were to make their entrance through it; and at the same 
elevation in the farther end, appeared a rostrum covered 
with a magnificent carpet, on which stood a throne for 
the imperial couple. The orchestra was upon one side 
of the hall, about half way between the floor and the 
ceiling, and we mounted to it by a stair-case on the out- 
side; opposite to the orchestra, there was another pas- 
sage from the hall into a gallery similarly decorated, 
which led to the show-rvoms of the hotels. 

An unexpected pleasure was privately prepared for the 
imperial pair, more particularly for the empress ; and as 
the first part of the entertainment was to commence in 
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the garden, several of the musical choirs were therefore 
ordered to take their places in its neighborhood, in order 
that even the path of their imperial highnesses through 
the garden might be strown as it were with the flowers 
of gay melodies, while another division of them remained 
in doors, to greet the entering potentates with a full 
flourish of trumpets and kettle-drums. 

The first of July was appointed for the celebration of 
this feast; all the dignitaries of the court and city were 
invited. Incredible exertions had been made that every 
thing should be in readiness and nothing wanting. All 
was arranged beforehand— when and how each part 
should be brought forward, was maturely planned and 
deliberated. Bountifully furnished cup-boards, groaning 
under their burden, were distributed in the places most 
convenient, for the guests, for the assistants summoned 
from the ballet corps of the grand opera, for the musi- 
cians, for the guard on duty, and even for a numerous com- 
pany of firemen, who were required to be presént in case 
of accidents. The liveried servants were hurrying hither 
and thither by hundreds ; the major domo and the mar- 
shals of the feast who had the general oversight, satisfied 
themselves that all was right— nothing had been omit- 
ted, nothing forgotten, and breathing now at ease, they 
hailed the hour when the entertainment, like a magnifi- 
cent opera, was gradually to develope its scenes accord- 
ing to the order which had been prescribed. 

Man proposes, but God disposes — this truth was to be 
revealed in scorching brightness — to be made manifest 
in agony and horror. 

The music was punctually in its place. As I ap- 
proached the hotel in company with some of my fellow 
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_performers, it was with difficulty even then, that we 
could work our way through the masses of the populace, 
which in dense throngs surrounded the palace in order to 
see the show. 

Although the sun had scarcely sunk beneath the bo- 
som of the distant horizon, hundreds of workmen. were 
already lighting the colored lamps which were to illumi- 
nate the two hotels; the divisions of the imperial guard 
of honor ordered to be on duty, were moving with meas- 
ured step and dividing themselves into numerous watch- 
posts, at-the entrance. of all the avenues, portals, anti- 
chambers and halls, as well as in the garden on every 
_ side; so as to prevent a pressure and to aid in maintain- 
ing order, while they rendered military honors to the ex- 
pected dignities. 

On rolled coach after coach ; for who would: linger, 
who would be last, on such an occasion? We hurried 
to take possession of our places, at which each one 
found his name and his instrument, in order here also 
to prevent any crowding, or confusion, or deranging of 
the musicians, as often happens in German orchestras 
after the audience has assembled. Not the rustling of 
a leaf in our music books was to be heard; it will 
be understood of course, that there was no. preliminary 
tuning of violins, no trying of flutes, oboes, bassoons, 
horns or clarionets, so often clumsily practised by mu- 
sicians to the annoyance of the hearers previous to 
operas and concerts, and endlessly prolonged. 

Nothing could be more interesting than to look down 
from our quiet seat in the lofty orchestra, picturesquely 
decorated with pillars draped in muslin and twined with 
wreaths of flowers, surrounded with an ocean of light, 
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and forming in itself as if were, an eastern fairy-palace, 
on the ball-guests, as they collected in the hall beneath 
and ceremoniously saluted one another. Already all 
had been respectfully welcomed by the brilliant suite 
of the Austrian embassy, and each lady presented with 
a fragrant bouquet. One beauty surpassed another ; 
one dress outshone another. Very soon, a wondrous 
uninterrupted circle of most exquisite lovely blossoms, 
was moving round the walls of the hall; it gradually 
thickened until every seat was occupied, while the gen- 
tlemen drew together in the centre, and formed a nu- 
cleus which glistened with the stars of innumerable 
orders and the glitter of all kinds of uniforms and 
court dresses. Many greeted one another and: con- 
versed together in a friendly way, while others stood 
starched and reserved, in awe of the things and persons 
to be seen. Some approached the ladies and entered 
into agreeable conversation with them, while others 
again were gazing with interest and admiration upon 
the splendor displayed in the tapestry and decorations. 
The hall filled up more and more, there was no cessa- 
tion to the dull, distant rolling of the coming carriages. 
Princes and princesses, kings and queens continued 
entering, and all as yet was solemn stillness; not a 
sound of music was heard in the hall — only the rust- 
ling of the state dresses, only a murmuring whisper 
reached our seats. 

We sat however in suspense, our instruments tremb- 
ling on our hands, in half-despondent, half-joyful ex- 
pectation; our director fixedly gazing towards one spot. 
We listened and looked down almost breathless. . 

Hark! the word of command! The clank of arms! 
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Drums, trumpets, the full Turkish band in the distance 
—a bustle in the hall, room made in the centre — all 
the ladies rise; a dread pause! Now is seen at the 
entrance of the gallery, an official, bedizened with 
gold; he waves his white handkerchief; our director 
looks to the right and !eft, nods his head and drops his 
time-stick ; drums roll like distant thunder. Napo- 
leon and Maria Louisa enter the hall, and we wel- 
come the august pair with a flourish, rising higher and 
higher till it swells into a glorious pan of victory. 
A train of gentlemen and ladies of high rank, at the 
head of which are the Prince and Princess von Schwart- 
zenberg and Prince and Princess Metternich, follow the 
imperial pair, succeeded again by hundreds of the in- 
vited guests, who have been lingering in the anti- 
chambers or gallery, watching for the arrival of the 
emperor. 

The emperor surveyed the hall in his usual stiff at- 
titude; his eagle eye glanced over it in a twinkling, 
scrutinizing the arrangements and the assembly, while 
for a brief space he conversed with those nearest to 
him. Having learned that the entertainment was to 
commence in the garden, he very soon again offered his 
arm to the empress, to proceed thither; she in the 
meanwhile had been courteously addressing some of 
the princesses, and followed her noble host, who con- 
ducted the imperial pair to the pleasures provided for 
them in the open air. 

All crowded thither to obtain their share in the beau- 
ty of the scene, and the dancing was not to commence 
for some hours; a division of the musicians, among 
whom I gladly found myself, was ordered to take post 
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in the garden, whither an officer conducted us by a pri- 
vate way, and we saw there again a full orchestra in 
readiness. An ocean of light streamed over the garden, 
as well as the hall, and the concord of sweet sounds, 
joined to the fragrance of flowers, was wafted: om the 
mild breezes of a July night. , 

Had a prophet now come forward, and publicly: an- 
nounced what was to be the political situation of France 
and Europe ten years and twice ten years from»:that 
time, how would he have been derided!  For.the glory 
of the imperial throne seemed to rest on granite pillars ; 
Napoleon’s proud hope stayed itself upon a diamond 
anchor—sealed and determined in the book of Fate 
seemed the certainty, that the sun of a long prosperity 
was to shine unclouded over that throne, and never to 
be eclipsed. 

Along the alleys illuminated with variegated lights, 
emblems, devices and all sorts of allegorical decorations, 
had been arranged, so as to attract the eye and cause the 
wandering crowds to linger here and there, until their 
imperial highnesses should reach a smooth shaven turf, 
where a number of state chairs stood in readiness. Af- 
ter the empress had taken her place, she looked up, 
and her wondering eye was riveted by seeing, at a little 
distance, the Castle of Laxenburg, her own Loretto- 
home, borne hither as it were, by spirit-hands; more 
still, the songs of home resounded from unseen choirs, 
the arbors were all alive, troops of people were throng- 
ing round in foreign costume, ah! in the loved dress of 
the Tyrolese and Styrians, and were taking their places 
for the joyous dances of their country. These were the 
dancers of the grand opera, who here came forward in 
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the Austrian national costume, and by their graceful 
movements and life-like pantomime refreshed old re- 
collections, and allegorically rendered homage. 

Soon a peacock tail rose high towards the night sky 
which was now beginning to be overclouded ; soaring 
rockets announced the commencement of most mag- 
nificent and expensive fireworks, surpassing in splendor 
any which I had ever seen, and exceeding my ability to 
describe ; as none of the fine arts obtain so brief an 
endurance in the memory, as that of the pyrotechnist. 
But it was not in my power to witness the conclusion 
of this brilliant show, it being time for me to resume 
my place in the orchestra of the ball room, whither the 
whole company was about to return. Those of us 
therefore, who had been in the garden, were shortly 
seated again at our posts, waiting for a signal when the 
emperor should enter the hall, that we might salute him 
with a new flourish of trumpets, which this time 
changed into lively ball music, as soon as the emperor 
and empress reclined upon their throne. 

The festive dance was commenced by the Queen of 
Naples and Prince Esterhazy. Other noble couples 
followed ; refreshments were presented, joy hovered 
on rosy wreaths, and pleasure’s lightning flashes spar- 
kled in millions of diamond rays. Who knows how 
much hidden pain also twinged and gnawed, and was 
concealed in many a breast? — such I must believe to 
have been the fact. There too, clanked the gold-tipped 
end of that iron chain which shamefully girdled my 
German father land. 

Quadrilles were agreeably varied with different con- 
tra dances, while the emperor and empress again quit- 
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PRINCESS SCHWARTZENBERG. 35 
ted their seats, and after looking for awhile at the 
dancing, began to converse in an obliging manner with 
individuals; he on one side and she on the other, 
threading the close-standing rows of those who were 
not dancing, and courteously accepting introductions to 
some of the stranger princes or their connexions. 

We were playing a Scotch dance, when suddenly a 
brightness like that of lightning, flashed through the 
brilliantly illuminated hall and vanished as quick. As 
our eyes were confined to our notes, scarcely any of 
us had perceived that a piece of gauze, loosened prob- 
ably from its fastenings, had caught fire from one of 
the candles, and instantaneously blazing, had been ap- 
parently extinguished as soon as it was kindled ;— all 
that I noticed, was a gentleman, throwing a lighted 
fragment of the tissue upon the floor, and stamping 
on it. The generality had no opportunity to remark 
the incident, but, oh horrible! a few sparks from the 
burning tinder-like material had flown upwards, and 
alighting upon the more lofty drapery had greedily ab- 
sorbed the fire-food. In a moment tongues of flame 
were forking forth, flaring on high, and running like 
serpents along the cornices. Terror, like an iron hand, 
chained our mouths ; one instrument after another was 
hushed in trembling discord; the ranks of the dancers 
below were already shaken, inextricable confusion 
threatened to assail them — not threatened indeed, it 
had actually taken place, in its hideous reality. A 
shower of sparks fell down into the hall, and the blaz- 
ing curtains followed the sparks. My companions, in- 
tent on a rapid flight, opened the door leading down 
the stair-case into the court; already the hangings over 
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us were in a blaze, the flames had spread themselves 

over the combustible materials which covered our stage. 

A rush of ice-cold air met us on our retreat, for a 
| storm had been gathering, and now black as night 
hung over Paris. The blast of wind blew the stifling e 
| mischief away from ourselves, but it pressed in upon : 
the roaring conflagration and fanned the flames to a 
lurid glow of ever increasing fierceness. I strove as 
long as’ possible to maintain my stand on the stage, in 
order to watch the changing aspects of the overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe. The emperor gravely stood in the 
hall, supported by his faithful guard, whose drawn 
swords flashed in the flame-light. Prince Schwatzen- 
berg was speaking with him; now he gave the empress 
his arm and followed the prince towards the garden 
door, while troops of the glittering assembly rushed 
after him with no respect to rank or standing. The 
three outlets of the hall were all too narrow to release 
the distressed fugitives fast enough. Dreadful shrieks 
rose from the women and maidens. Dismay with her 
bristling hair and wings of flame, strode over the now 
red hot area. The thin roof, already seized by the 
flames, was tumbling down in isolated burning frag- 
ments; the flowers and garlands were smouldering in 
colored flames; the ropes of the chandeliers, before 
gracefully concealed, were beginning to burn, and the 
weight of the heavy lustres with their melting candles 
and solid metal frames, rattling and jarring, fell with a 
crash into the hall, which was not yet evacuated, the 
thronging thousands who were endeavoring to fly, being 
pressed back by the throng of those from abroad who were 
endeavoring to save them. On ruslfed the engines, 
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streams of water were poured hissing upon the con- 
flagration, but the unchained element of fire mocked at 
its weaker foe. The beams and rafters were burning, 
the oil cloth of the ceiling and walls of the hall which 
the heat of a warm day had dried, took fire in an in- 
stant, and illuminated affrighted Paris. 

How I penetrated through the human masses without 
being crushed er trampled under foot amid the horror- 
stricken, despairing, heaven-deafening panic-fury of the 
multitude, I know not to this day. All were vociferat- 
ing for rescue, help; thousands of loved names were 
called on at once, though alas! a welcome answer was 
returned to but few of these calls. Wives, mothers 
sank down in swoons, or fell into convulsive spasms — 
maimed princes and princesses were snatched with diffi- 
culty from the flames, the staiis leading to the portal 
were crushed into a heap. Tho ball dresses were in 
flames, and the awful reality presented such an image of 
hell, as the liveliest imagination of the most fanatical 
orthodoxy of the olden time would hardly have dared to 
exhibit. The loveliness which a moment ago had 
scarcely attained to life’s freshest blossom, was now 
turned into death’s pale tint. Imploring arms, yet inac- 
cessible and surrounded with flames, were seen stretched. 
out for succour, and then suddenly sinking down, as.if 
swallowed up in an infernal abyss: for the floor of the 
large hall stood over a basin in the garden, situated in a 
hollow. Down it fell with a crash, the sparks flew up- 
wards, the water hissed, a thick vapour ascended and the 
groans died away. A lady, one of the last who was 
hurrying from the hall, her dress already in flames, fell 
senseless into my arms; while tightly clasping her I put 
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out the fire, and carried her to an arbour in order to re- 
‘store her, thanking God that he had been so gracious as 
to enable me here to be of use. 

While the hall was now lying in burning ruins, the 
gallery still blazing, and the palaces threatened, the im- 
perial guard, with an authority that was irresistible, 
cleared the garden and the courts of all idle spectators, 
and the emperor having unexpectedly returned, was 
again seen, energetically superintending with his com- 
manding eye the measures taken for the extinction of 
the conflagration. Wailing voices filled the air and the 
whole garden; the wife of Prince Schwartzenberg, 
brother-in-law to the host, was missing, the unfortunate 
disconsolate husband was searching the garden in all di- 
rections, numerous servants were running about, they 
inquired, they explored, but all in vain! 

Almost all the coaches had disappeared from the front 
of the house, laden with the rescued, as they had grad- 
ually emerged from the chaos of horrors. The lady in 
my arms revived, and started when she saw a total 


‘stranger anxiously busied about her. She gratefully 


accepted my proposal to conduct her across the garden, 
to an entrance into a side street; the universal horror 
suspending all common ceremony. I carried her in my 
arms without hesitation. With surprise I learned that 
she bore a very noble name, and I discovered her car- 
riage in the rear, among those which were still anxiously 
waiting. She found herself in the midst of loving kin- 
dred, and I was overwhelmed with ardent thanks offered 
in all sincerity. The fire reluctantly yielded. A violent 
rain suddenly poured down, and the red glow of the still 
towering flames growing pale before the dazzling bright- 
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ness of the flashing lightning, was finally entirely sub- 
dued by the streaming sheets of rain. 

On the day following the conflagration, the revelation 
on all sides of the woe occasioned by it was most hor- 
rible and mournful. The Princess Paulina von Schwart- 
zenberg, the mother of eight children and about to give 
birth to a ninth, was discovered among the ruins of the 
prostrate hall —a scorched mutilated corpse, scarcely to 
be recognised, and verified only by a necklace on which 
the names of her children were engraved. The Princess 
von Leyen had all her clothes consumed on her back, 
and died of her burns. The Princess Schwartzenberg 
was dreadfully injured ; so also was the Russian ambas- 
sador, Prince Thurakin. The wife of the Austrian 
ambassador had fallen down and been trodden under 
foot, but still lived. Over twenty persons either died at 
the time or soon afterwards, under agonizing sufferings 
from their burns,and a much larger number was more or 
less injured. Diamonds, precious stones, gold and 
pearls, scattered like useless rubbish, were either lost or 
secretly fell into greedy hands. The damage amounted 
to several millions of francs. 

That conflagration was worthy of comparison with the 
hand-writing on the wall, at the feast of Belshazzar; its 
warning Mene flashed prophetically upon the eye of the 
great potentate, though he wanted no Daniels for its 
interpretation. L. 0. 
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WORK. 


SEE FRONTISPIECE, 


Sam. Do give me the saw, James. Are not you 
tired ? 

James. No, not a bit. But I'll let you have it now, 
for I have been at work a good while, for my turn. 
‘* Patient waiters are no losers.” 

Sam. I wonder what the reason is that sawing is so 
much pleasanter than any other kind of work. I feel as 
busy and happy asa bee ; but if it were any thing else, 
I should rather sit still than do it, this warm afternoon. 

James. Why, Sam ;—don’t you remember what hard 
work we thought it was to saw that load of wood last 
winter, how tired of it we were, and how glad when it 
was done ? 

Sam. I remember, now. And yet, since we have 
been sawing these boards to make the shelves in mother’s 
new closets, | have never once been tired. I have wish- 
ed that I could do it all, or else that we had two saws, 
so that I could work all the time. It must be because a 
hand-saw is so much pleasanter and easier than a wood- 
saw. 

James. No, I don’t really think this kind of sawing is 
any easier than sawing fire-wood. I have been thinking 
about it,——and I believe I have found out the reason 
why we like our work, now, so much better than we did 
last winter. 

Sam. Well, what is it? Uncle said last evening, 
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that if there was a reason for any thing, you would always 
try to find it out. 

James. 1 did not know! was so very reasonable. But 
Sam, don’t you remember that Nora began to burn the 
wood, long before we had got the whole of it sawed ? 

Sam. Yes, indeed. I had just] begun to make a 
beautiful even pile, with the sawed ends all together, 
when she came with “ Now byes, I’m jist wantin’ a stick 
or two o” ye’s nyest wud,” and down she pulled the 
whole. Ha, ha! how she looked when it came tumbling 
on her toes ! 

James. Yes. You did not feel much like laughing 
then, did you? I remember how vexed I was, to think 
that almost as fast as we sawed that wood, Nora was 
burning it up. I think that was the reason we got so 
tired of sawing, and disliked it. Now we are making 
these shelves, and we know that they will be put into 


mother’s nice closets when they are done, and our work — 


will last, and not be thrown away or burnt up. 

Sam. Ido believe you have got at the reason, Jamie. 
It makes my arm ache, now, only to imagine that any 
body would dare to come and make fire-wood of these 
shelves. 

James. Give me the saw, then, if your arm aches! 
But come, let’s sing the working song that we learned 
from “The Flock at the Fountain.”” You begin, Mr. 
Tenor, and the great Primo Basso will join in. 


* Work away! Work’ away! 
Honest labor sweetens play. 

Toil may be as sweet as honey, 
Though for love, and not for money. 
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or two o” ye’s nyest wud,” and down she pulled the 
whole. Ha, ha! how she looked when it came tumbling 
on her toes ! 

James. Yes. You did not feel much like laughing 
then, did you? I remember how vexed I was, to think 
that almost as fast as we sawed that wood, Nora was 
burning it up. I think that was the reason we got so 
tired of sawing, and disliked it. Now we are making 
these shelves, and we know that they will be put into 
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will last, and not be thrown away or burnt up. 

Sam. Ido believe you have got at the reason, Jamie. 
It makes my arm ache, now, only to imagine that any 
body would dare to come and make fire-wood of these 
shelves. 

James. Give me the saw, then, if your arm aches! 
But come, let’s sing the working song that we learned 
from “The Flock at the Fountain.” You begin, Mr. 
Tenor, and the great Primo Basso will join in. 
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Cheerfully, as bees in spring 
Seek the flowers on busy wing, 
Work away, work away ! 

Honest labor sweetens play. 


Work away! Work away! 
Honest labor sweetens play. 
Though our food be not the best, 
Though in plain attire we’re drest,— 
Richer so than lavish living, 
Taking all and nothing giving. 
Work away! Work away! 
Honest labor sweetens play.” 
8. 8, F. 





ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL, — 


April 5th.— To day I am eight years old. Father 
and mother have given me a tiny writing desk, which 
my brothers and sisters have filled with paper and many 
pretty things. Aunt Mary sends me a letter and a 
Journal Book, asking me to write about myself and my 
thoughts, and all that happens to me. I like father’s 
Journal very much, and mother’s too. They often 
read to us from them after tea, and some of the stories 
mother writes about us children are very funny. Some- 
times though, we think them very sad. 

This morning I commenced my new school — New 
schools are awful. — The old one was’nt pleasant at all, 
but I wished myself there to-day a hundred times. 
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Mrs. Howe is just like a Queen, and all the large 
strange girls sit so still and study so hard. I know 
some of the little girls, and like them very much; but 
Ella Parkman I like best of all. Every body likes her. 
To day, when she failed in arithmetic, Mrs. Howe only 
said, ‘‘ Take courage, Ella, and be more careful another 
time!”’ But Ella cried, and all the girls seemed sorry, 
and tried to comfort her. That new scholar — Emily 
Bond,— oh dear! I hope Mrs. Howe will never give 
me such serious looks. 

Sunday, 11th. — Ella walked home with me from 
Sunday School this afternoon, and we talked over the 
lesson about trying to make home happy. All the 
children told their home troubles. Emma Howard 
looked very pleasant to day, but she said she never 
could help being cross at home, if she tried ever so 
hard. Her sister Lizzie laughed, and thinks it is very 
easy to keep pleasant, but J don’t. Ella will insist that 
she has more temptations than I,— only she thinks if 
she had a little sister like Eva, with curly hair, and blue 
eyes, she should contrive to be very good, and always 
happy. 

Wednesday, 14th.—Jump for joy! May and I are 
so glad. Esther Dale’s mother has moved into the very 
next house, and we can talk through the cracks of the 
fence, and almost through the windows. She is a real 
funny girl. We play travels, and great fashionable par- 
ties, and fables, and every thing, when we sit togeth- 
er. But our best play is ‘* Cousins” Then we each 
live in such magnificent houses, and have such beautiful 
rooms, all to ourselves, and are indulged so much that 
we always may act just as we please. 








44 THE HAPPY AND FREE. 

- Friday, 16th.—Last night May and I kept awake 
ever so long, playing “* Cousins” —and we laughed very 
much about the old noisy school we used to go to. 
Mother came and told us if we went directly to sleep, 
perhaps we should wake early enough in the morning 
to see the children in the bathing tub. May woke 
first this morning; and we scampered into mother’s 
room and had a fine frolic, with the little swimmers. — 
Eva paddles and splashes, and tumbles about, trying to 
say “‘ swim — swim,’ but Eddie shivers, and cries — 
until mother takes them both in her arms and warms 
him with hugs and kisses, and comforts him with pretty 
names. 

Sat. 17h. — This afternoon May and I spent with 
Susie Pelham. After tea we sat all alone at the parlor 
window. The sunset was beautiful, and we grew very 
serious, and felt so happy, that we promised each other 





we would certainly grow good. We would punish 
ourselyes for every selfish, or cross action. Why, it 
really seemed a very easy thing then to be good! But 
the trouble was we staid too late, and displeased mother, 
and went to bed quite sorrowful and disconsolate after 
all! F. E. H. 





THE HAPPY AND FREE. 


W wo are the ha APY , and who are the free ? 
You tell me and I will tell thee, 

Those who have tongues that never lie,— 

Truth on the lips, truth in the eye; 
Truth in the soul to friend and foe, | 
To all above and to all below. 

These are the happy and these are the free. 
So may it bewith thee and me. 





TREES. 


I rove the starry gloom 
That lives in verdant bloom 
Through summer and through winter, in the Pine ; 
The Willow, bending low 
Where the still waters flow, 
And o’er the silent grave,—is tree of mine, 


The Poplar fair and good, 
The pillar of the wood, 
That tall exotic shaft with foliage twined ; 
The Tree of Heaven, that high 
Its head rears towards the sky ; 
Each has its own charm for the eye and mind. 


[ love the tall Elm tree 

With foliage rich and free,— 
The grace-anointed queen of forests wide; 

The old Oak’s kingly mien, 

And his broad bulk of green, 
Extending far in heaven his realm of pride. 








In the still summer’s night, 
I’ve listened with delight 
To the soft dreams that stirred the Locust leaves ; 
And looked to see how fair, 
When the moon paled the air, 
The Acacia, with her beams, its blossoms weaves, 


There’s many a woodland child, 
The Ash, and Sumach wild, - 
The Smoke, the Silver and the dark Fir tree, 
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The Walnut, tall and good, 
The stately Buttonwood, 
That all bring dear delight to country child like me. 


Supple and strong they rise, 
Beloved of the skies, 

Embraced by every wind and every beam ; 
Full of the sap of life, 
And ready for the strife 

With storm and hurricane and deadly gleam. 


They love the dear old earth 
Wherein they had their birth ; 

And, grateful children,—not content to even 
Their mutual debt,—they give 
More life than they receive, 

And bring her every day to speech with Heaven. 





THE THREE COLORS. 


Ir was a bright summer morning; but as noon ap- 
proached, the air became sultry, the sky clouded ; — a 
storm was gathering. The three colors began to vie 
with each other as to which was the fairest. 

“],” said Yellow, “‘am loved by the early spring 
flowers ; I gild the clouds in sunset, and spread myself 
over the ripening corn ; — nestle among the leaves, and 
forsake them not till they die.” 

“In the damask rose I am seen,” said Red; “I am — 
with all the bright summer flowers ; —I tint the gayest 
butterflies ; — in the glowing autumn skies I am seen 
in full glory. ‘Who can vie with me?” 

“Look to the cloudless summer-sky; to the deep 
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shades of the green wood where the blue-bells grow, 
and there thou wilt see me,” said Blue. The modest 
violet is mine; the hare-bell and forget-me-not. I am 
in the deep waters also. Where am I not?”’ 

The rain came down in torrents; the sun broke forth 
and smiled upon the storm, and lo, in a beautiful bow 
which stretched over the heavens, the three colors ap- 
peared blended in perfect harmony. 





BIRDS-NESTING. 


Ir any of the young gentlemen who read these pages 
are addicted to this hazardous and immoral sport, we 
will hope that the next little feathered mother whom 
they attempt to rob of her treasure, may find some 
Queen Eagle to defend it.— The story is translated from 
the German of Ludwig Pechstein, and is narrated by an 
Alpine huntsman. 

‘A hunter from Mollis, when pursuing the chamois, 
had gone as near as possible to a dangerous spot where 
one of those animals was standing, and fired at her. 
Just as his piece was discharged, a golden eagle flew 
close over his head, and by the cry of the bird the man 
was certain that there was a nest of young ones hard by, 
built among almost inaccessible precipices. The hunter 
loading his piece again, and hanging it on his back, took 
off lis shoes, clambered up the rocks, and gained pos- 
session of a hazardous foothold from whence he could look 
into the nest and take hold of it; but he had one hand 
only at liberty, being obliged to hold fast on the rock 
with the other, in order to save himself from tumbling 
headlong into the giddy gulf beneath ; though giddiness 
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befalls no genuine chamois hunters, for they consider the 
drinking of the fresh blood of the chamois, as a specific 
against vertigo. Just now however, at the very moment 
when the huntsman wasclutching the young eagles, who 
were almost fledged in the nest, down flew the old one 
and pounced her claws into the huntsman’s collar; she 
then pecked at his face and head with her beak, now 
mangling one, and then the other. The man’s situation 
became frightful, and he in vain endeavored with his one 
free hand to protect himself from the wrathful bird, who 
defended her young with desperate fury. He could not 
extricate his hand, because she was tearing away with 
claws and beak upon his collar and shirt. Almost pow- 
erless he drew back from the eagle, as screaming louder 
and louder and flapping her enormous wings, she dashed 
upon him again, and while with one hand he clung con- 
vulzively to the precipice, he so turned his fowling-piece 
with the other which was at liberty, as to bring the 
mouth of it in the direction of the bird’s body. In this 
fearful position he succeeded in pulling the trigger, the 
piece went off, and the eagle fell beside him. Streaming 
with blood and lacerated to torture, the huntsman 
must have perished had not a comrade come to his as- 
sistance, who helped him down from the precipice, bound 
up his wounds and gave him some refreshment, though 
the poor fellow fainted a number of times. When car- 
ried to his home, he lay in a swoon for half an hour and 
passed three-fourths of the ensuing year under the care 
of physicians and surgeons.” L. 0. 





Erratom.—In our last No. on the 17th line of the last page, for“ summer’’ 
read * Indian summer.”? 
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